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The first might be subtitled “How I Became 

a Hard-nosed Peacenik”; it will be a personal 
report which I hope will be informative and per- 
haps encouraging to my colleagues. The second 
part will deal more directly with the ifs, hows, 
whens, and wheres of what most people call “peace 
research.” 


[= going to divide this essay into two parts. 


PERSONAL 


What ingredients are required to make an ordi- 
nary, self-satisfied experimental psychologist—with 
more scientific jobs planned than his life can en- 
compass anyhow—into a “peacenik” who spends 
nearly half of his time writing, lecturing, consult- 
ing, and doing research aimed at reducing interna- 
tional tensions? 
about the significance of the problem; a second in- 
gredient is felt efficacy; a third is having some- 
thing to work for, a new alternative, an idea; and 
the fourth ingredient, I guess, is some ability to 
run uphill. 


Felt Concern 


If one has a modicum of intelligence coupled to 
a modicum of imagination, it is not difficult to get 
concerned about the present world situation. No 
one who looks at the evidence and thinks about it 
can deny: (a) that never before in history have so 
few been able to destroy so many and so much in 
so short a time—indeed, there is no physical rea- 
son for not building a weapon that would radiate 
the entire surface of the earth (and some say we 
must do this because the Russians might); (0d) 
that nuclear weapons are almost entirely offensive, 
not defensive, in nature, and therefore the continu- 
ing arms race produces less, not greater, security; 
(c) that the only “defense” against the use of such 
weapons lies in mutual fear of annihilation—a 
pretty fragile defense, indeed, humans being human. 

Yet, how many intellectuals have lifted their bril- 
liantly plumaged heads up out of the sand and 
looked fully into the face of a nuclear holocaust? 


One ingredient is felt concern © 


How many have asked themselves the traumatizing 
question—of what value is present work if this 
larger problem is not solved? Why write this 
scholarly treatise on the hair styles of the ancient 
Egyptians if no one will be around to read it? Why 
run more rats through the maze if there will be no 
more human behavior, or rat behavior, to have a 
theory of? Some psychologists, being only human 
and subject to the laws of cognitive dissonance, will 
cease reading this at this point. Yet they cannot 
deny that almost instant elimination of everything 
they consider valuable is now possible in a way it 
never has been before in human history. 

I claim my modicum of intelligence and my due 
share of imagination. Perhaps the fact that my 
father was a reader of science fiction had some- 
thing to do with it. I began reading the old, large- 
size Amazing Stories in the attic at the age of 8. 
The end of the world and the details of its death 
throes—by a freezing flight away from the sun, by 
the evolution of strangling plants, as well as by 
self-annihilation with incredible weapons—became 
something conceivable for me. (I might add, par- 
enthetically, that about 5 years ago I stopped read- 
ing science fiction.) I believe that the capacity to 
hold in mind the probable nature and possible oc- 
currence of nuclear war is one necessary ingredient 
for active involvement in trying to do something 
about it. 

But in my case, at least, felt concern had an- 
other source as well. This was an intense devo- 
tion to rationality—I cannot think of any better 
way to say it. Annoyance with human irration- 
ality has been a constant in my make-up (except, 
of course, when it is myself that is irrational!) ; 
I’m sure my children suffered from this when they 
were little. For the first 30 years or so of my life 
this was not directed in any way toward the po- 
litical behavior of the human animal. I couldn’t 
have cared less about national and international 
affairs. I didn’t even bother to vote. 

In 1945, while I was working on the training of 
B-29 gunners at the Smoky Hill Army Air Force 
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Base in Kansas, came announcement of our first 
use of a nuclear bomb against Hiroshima, then 
soon after announcement of our second use against 
Nagasaki. I considered these acts both immoral 
and stupid—and I still do. I suppose I should 
have asked myself what I was doing training B-29 
gunners, but I didn’t. Being still an avid science 
fiction reader, I made dire predictions about the 
end of the world in a few years. My time scale 
was a bit off as my wife has often reminded me, 
but such an eventuality is not becoming less prob- 
able. I even joined the ADA (Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action) to work on a special committee of 
the New Haven chapter for internationalizing con- 
trol over nuclear energy and weapons. But when it 
became obvious that nothing along these lines was 
going to be accomplished in a hurry, I went back 
to being a struggling young psychologist. 

And then McCarthyism struck home to me. 
When he began attacking academic freedom (which 
I had been taking more or less for granted), when 
he began destroying people with irrational smear 
techniques and was obviously getting away with it, 
I came charging out of my scholarly cave like a 
wounded bear, I began reading the newspaper, in- 
cluding columns and editorials, rather than just 
glancing at the headlines and enjoying my favorite 
comics. This just jangled my rationality factor all 
the more. Occasionally I would get so mad that 
I would write a letter to the editor! I even made 
up an outline, and began collecting clippings, for a 
book aimed at McCarthyism and all it represented. 
I am sure that McCarthy had similar effects on 
many of us. But finally McCarthy picked the 
wrong target, got his “come-uppance,” and went 
the way of all flesh. And I went back to psycho- 
linguistics, still muttering and growling at what I 
saw in the newspapers and on TV. 


Felt Efficacy 


Concern over the irrationality of man, and the 
extraordinary danger of such irrationality in a 
world of competing nation states armed with nu- 
clear weapons, is not enough. One must also feel 
capable of doing something about it. This comes 
partly, I think, from personal self-confidence and 
security in one’s own profession; it comes partly 
from the conviction that one’s special knowledge is 
in some way relevant; and it comes partly from 
the discovery that some people, at least, are willing 
to listen. Of course, some would say it takes a fool 
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who is willing to rush in where wiser men fear to 
tread! 

In 1958 I had my chance to spend a year at the 
Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sci- 
ences. It was an opportunity to get somewhat dis- 
entangled from the usual routines of academic life 
and to get somewhat entangled with the ideas of 
50 other Fellows. I went out there to write a book 
on psycholinguistics; I never wrote a word of it. 
I hardly opened the 20 or so fat folders that con- 
tained materials for its various chapters. I did a 
variety of minor scholarly jobs, but the main rea- 
son the book didn’t get written (it still isn’t) was 
that I found myself in the next office to Jerome 
Frank, a psychiatrist from Johns Hopkins. Jerry 
shared my concern—but more, he was busily and 
effectively doing something about it. He had al- 
ready written an article for Harper’s that had great 
impact and was preparing to serve as a witness be- 
fore the Humphrey Subcommittee on Disarmament. 

This was the catalyst I needed—but hadn’t been 
looking for. It threw me into the most severe con- 
flict I have ever suffered. For years I had been 
crying “What can I do?” as a means of convincing 
myself that I couldn’t do anything—which is a 
wonderful rationalization for going right on with 
the research that might make no difference and the 
book that no one might read. Yet here was a con- 
stant reminder that one could do something rele- 
vant and even get people to listen. The more I 
looked at my own special areas of competence in 
psychology—in human learning, in the dynamics of 
human thinking, and in human communication— 
the more relevance I began to see. More than this, 
I convinced myself that the psychological factors 
in international relations, while by no means the 
whole story, were particularly significant precisely 
because they were so largely unrecognized. 


New Alternative 


The kind of action into which one is thrust by 
the combination of felt concern and felt efficacy de- 
pends upon what one is. It thrusts some into join- 
ing protest marches, signing petitions, and even 
howling at the moon in sheer outrage. It thrusts 
others into direct political action. It is most likely 
to thrust the scientist or scholar into Ais charac- 
teristic problem solving activities—reading, talking, 
researching, and writing. So we set up a weekly 
seminar at the Center, on Social Science Aspects of 
Policy in a Nuclear Age; it included lawyers, econo- 
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mists, sociologists, anthropologists, a few political 
scientists, and almost every foreign scholar resident 
that year. We read the literature, talked to each 
other informally, wrote papers and read them to 
each other, and, since a wide spectrum of policy 
opinion was represented, occasionally became em- 
broiled in heated debate. 

I began as an ardent unilateral disarmer. It 
seemed perfectly logical to me that if one side threw 
away its weapons, the other would soon follow suit. 
Just as we would not leap to destroy a disarmed 
Russia with nuclear weapons, neither would they 
leap to destroy us. I felt confident that we could 
win the real war for men’s minds by nonmilitary 
means in a disarmed world. In fact, I believed that 
the conditions of a nonthreatening, economically 
healthy, and openly communicating environment 
would gradually serve to strengthen democratic as 
against totalitarian ways of life, both at home and 
abroad, I still believe these things. 

But now we come to the hardening of this peace- 
nik. When I sat down to write out my ideas for 
presentation to the seminar—my first paper in this 
area, entitled “Suggestions for Winning the Real 
War with Communism”—and kept trying them out 
on my colleagues over coffee in the California sun- 
light, it became perfectly clear that, logical or not, 
ordinary unilateral disarmament simply wasn’t vi- 
able. My own arguments about the irrationality 
of human thinking under stress—mechanisms like 
denial, semantic remoteness of concepts, projection, 
psycho-logic, and stereotypy in preceiving alterna- 
tives—which I used to characterize the cold-war 
mentality also offered apparently insurmountable 
obstacles to acceptance of any nonviolent resolu- 
tion of international conflict. I became obsessed 
with the criterion of feasibility. The problem be- 
came to devise and justify a strategy that could 
move us toward a more peaceful world and reduce 
the likelihood of nuclear weapons being used, yet 
operate within reasonable limits of national se- 
curity as perceived by people in decision making 
positions. . 

The original paper introduced the basic ideas of 
graduated and reciprocated initiatives in tension re- 
duction (which, in the way of such things, is now 
usually referred to as GRIT). It met solid criti- 
cism from participants in the seminar and from 
others to whom I sent it—but it also generated in- 
terest as a somewhat novel policy idea. So I went 
back to the drawing boards again to tighten it up 
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and try to meet the main sources of criticism. The 
next major version was published in The Liberal 
Papers, edited by James Roosevelt, and was en- 
titled “Reciprocal Initiative.” The book was seized 
upon by the Republican National Committee as 
campaign material; they called it “the Democratic 
plan for surrender,” and my particular contribution 
“surrender on the installment plan.” But, with an 
assist from the “Ev and Charlie Show,” they also 
helped make the book a best selling paperback. 

This book, coupled with distribution efforts of 
my own, began to bring these ideas to the atten- 
tion of hard-nosed but equally dedicated and con- 
cerned people both in and out of government. (It 
also brought my correspondence to a level where it 
couldn’t be handled.) I discovered that once one 
gets his nose up into that atmosphere, it serves as a 
lightning rod, attracting all kinds of things—good 
and useful things (like lecturing opportunities and 
consulting activities) but also some bad and waste- 
ful things (like letters from crackpots and invita- 
tions to too many redundant conferences). These 
experiences and contacts gave me an even clearer 
idea of the weaknesses and strengths of my own 
proposal, however. 

The most recent version is a pretty hard-nosed 
job, I think. It is a paperback published by the 
University of Illinois Press, titled An Alternative 
to War or Surrender. The subtitle in my own mind 
was “Osgood’s Last Gasp,” but it probably won’t 
be. It accepts the necessity of temporarily retain- 
ing our capacity for nuclear retaliation, but pro- 
poses using this capacity as a security base from 
which to take limited risks in the direction of ten- 
sion reduction rather than merely as a deterrent. 
It accepts the necessity of temporarily retaining 
diversified conventional forces, to firmly resist ag- 
gressive probes by an opponent (the “stick”) while 
applying a deliberate pattern of initiatives de- 
signed to reduce and control tensions (the “car- 
rot”). It elaborates in considerable detail the 
strategy and tactics of GRIT—how to create and 
maintain the right kind of credibility (firm but po- 
tentially cooperative), how to induce reciprocation 
from an opponent, how to design and execute pro- 
grams of independent initiatives. 

But there is still one aspect that needs tighten- 
ing up: I am becoming convinced that the most 
complex and difficult problems we face in trying to 
ease out of the present dangerous situation are in- 
ternal rather than external. How can the irrational 
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cries of “appeasement” and “surrender” be han- 
dled? How can the quite rational, but short- 
sighted, use of foreign affairs as a political football 
be managed? How can the self-fulfilling but vi- 
cious cycle within the military, industrial, and sci- 
entific complexes, energized by billions of dollars a 
year, be damped and reversed? To. borrow an in- 
sightiul tennis analogy from the Princeton Soviet- 
ologist, Robert Tucker: We are engaged in doubles, 
not singles; on each side there is an irrational 
player who wants to beat the other side at any 
cost, including breaking up the game, and on each 
side there is a rational player who wants to keep 
the game going and win within the rules; para- 
doxically, the rational players have to play in such 
a way as to keep their opposite numbers in con- 
trol of the game, which means sometimes giving 
them spectacular points! 


Ability to Run Uphill 


I know this sounds like patting oneself on the 
back, but I cannot claim to have gotten very far 
up. An ant at the bottom of a teacup has no 
place to go but up. The flat fact of the matter is 
that when you have an unconventional idea in a 
political area of intense feeling, and you must get 
the idea moving through the complex and curious 
mass media, you have an uphill battle on your 
hands. You try to reach the minds of key people 
in the decision making process (decidedly uphill! ) 
while at the same time, by writing paperbacks and 
giving lectures all over the place, you try to reach 
the general public. With one hand you do re- 
search, or support research, that you believe has 
critical bearing on the major issues, while with the 
other you act more like a lobbyist and apply what 
you think you already know. You are simultane- 
ously impelled by the urgency of the issue and re- 
strained by the necessity (if you are to be effec- 
tive) of maintaining your balance and dignity as a 
scientist and scholar. 

I am often asked questions like: “Are you get- 
ting anywhere?” “Are your ideas having any in- 
fluence in Washington?” “Is anyone listening?” 
These are very difficult questions to answer, for 
several reasons. For one thing, it is easy to over- 
estimate your own influence, to indulge in wishful 
thinking; when a pattern of events, like the han- 
dling of the Cuban Crisis and its aftermath, looks 
like what you have been suggesting, it is only too 
easy to assume that your advice has been taken— 
when, in fact, the advisors are many and the pos- 
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sible reasons for actions multiple. For another 
thing, I suspect that even if unconventional policy 
ideas are to eventually be successful, they will be- 
come so in a fashion analogous to “sleeper effects” 
in attitude change studies; that is, they will have 
their first effects quietly in the minds of men, and 
only when enough people are thinking differently 
and the time is ripe will the unconventional ap- 
proach achieve public acceptance. All of which, 
of course, assumes that the unconventional ideas in 
question have merit and should be accepted by the 
public and by leadership. 

Is anyone listening? This much I can say: A 
large number of people, both in government and 
outside it, have been exposed to GRIT by one 
means or another; how seriously it is taken and 
how much weight it has in competition with more 
conventional policy ideas, I cannot say. The en- 
tire notion of independent United States initiatives 
in arms control and tension control now appears to 
be respectable, although I cannot claim sole re- 
sponsibility for this by any means. Several sizable 
research projects—some supported by government 
agencies and others by private funds—are now in- 
vestigating the feasibility of unilateral initiatives. 
What does all this add up to? Not much, but it is 
something. Looking back over this first section, I 
realize that it reads like a one-man battle. It is 
not; there are constantly increasing numbers of 
people going the same general direction and work- 
ing just as hard or harder. 


PROFESSIONAL 


It may be professional myopia, but I think psy- 
chologists as a group have been more actively in- 
volved in “peace research,” and over a longer pe- 
riod, than any other behavioral or social science. 
For a long time we have had SPSSI (Society for 
the Psychological Study of Social Issues) whose 
members have done research and written about 
problems in areas of public concern like race rela- 
tions, civil rights, and peace and war. More re- 
cently in 1960, beginning with a working group 
under Roger Russell, a continuing committee for 
the profession as a whole on Psychology in Na- 
tional and International Affairs was established. 
Members of this committee have been Ray Bauer, 
Urie Bronfenbrenner, Morton Deutsch, Fred Fied- 
ler, Harold Guetzkow, John Finan, Edwin Hol- 
lander, Herbert Kelman, Joseph Weitz, and myself, 
but this represents only a very small sample of the 
professional psychologists actually involved. Most 
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recently, through a grant from the Marshall Fund, 
we have been able to support a full-time person, 
Lawrence Solomon, in Washington to work on the 
Committee’s tasks. 

Why should it be so—if indeed it is—that psy- 
chologists have gotten themselves involved in this 
area earlier and more deeply? Perhaps it is be- 
cause psychology had about the right “distance” 
from public issues—close enough to have developed 
a scientific conception of man and his behavior, 
but not so close as to have become intimidated. 
Perhaps the fact that psychology is more like the 
physical and biological sciences in methods and in 
quantification created a feeling of security and 
efficacy; in the past few decades psychologists 
have been very self-conscious about scientific meth- 
ods and have generally convinced themselves that 
“even though they may not know the answers, 
they know how to find out!” Or perhaps it is the 
outward reaching tendencies of psychological theo- 
ries about behavior, which may have their moor- 
ings in the Skinner box, the tachistoscope, or the 
therapeutic interview, but are generalized as widely 
as possible. 

The natural and legitimate tendency of a theory 
to generalize carries with it the real danger of over- 
generalizing. Put less kindly, psychologists face 
the danger of “overselling” wares which they may 
not have. This has been a constant concern of the 
Committee on Psychology in National and Inter- 
national Affairs. There is nothing that would more 
effectively undercut the potential contribution of 
psychology to public affairs than repeated failures 
to follow through on explicit commitments to solve 
practical government problems. This is probably 
the reason why professional psychologists have pre- 
ferred to advertise themselves as equipped to do re- 
search, rather than to promise solutions or even 
advise from a body of established principle. And 
the danger here, of course, is that of leaning so far 
over backwards to avoid overselling that we rule 
ourselves out for real contributions we might well 
be able to make. The Committee has tried to steer 
a course between these two reefs. 

The psychologist working on public issues may 
wear any one of three hats, but he should be aware 
of which hat is appropriate for which occasion. On 
some occasions he may legitimately don his “pro- 
fessional” hat—when he speaks as a psychological 
scientist on the basis of hard facts and generally 
accepted principles. On other occasions he should 
wear his “specialist” hat—when he speaks as an 
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individual psychologist who, by virtue of his spe- 
cial training and experience, may claim a higher 
probability of correct insights and opinions in cer- 
tain areas than others not so trained. On yet other 
occasions, he must explicitly display his “citizen” 
hat—when he speaks his opinions, expresses his 
attitudes, and takes his stands on matters where 
neither his science nor his expertise gives him any 
obvious advantage over other equally intelligent 
citizens. 

An example of this came up in the meetings of the 
APA Council several years ago: There was strong 
pressure from some members for the Association to 
take a public stand against the United States re- 
suming nuclear testing, following the resumption of 
testing by the Soviets. The Committee’s policy 
recommendation, which was finally accepted, was 
as follows: 


The Association should speak for the psychological pro- 
fession on social and political issues only when psycholo- 
gists have a professional expertise which is clearly relevant 
to the issues involved and when there is a substantial con- 
vergence of judgment among psychologists on the nature 
and implications of relevant scientific data. There are, of 
course, many urgent issues in which the need for psycho- 
logical knowledge is apparent. When such knowledge is 
not available, the Association should encourage research to 
foster its development. At all times, the Association main- 
tains its traditional interest in having its members partici- 
pate as individual psychologists and citizens in the presen- 
tation and discussion of psychological facts and ideas as 
they bear on current national and international problems. 


The three hats I mentioned above are clearly im- 
plied by this statement. It is not always easy to 
maintain these distinctions, and some will argue 
that, with an issue so urgent as avoiding a nuclear 
war, trying to maintain them is a delicacy verging 
on the ludicrous. The answer, I think is that to 
fail to make these distinctions is to destroy what- 
ever potential contribution we can make as psy- 
chologists. 

There are two other caveats I must make before 
saying something about action and research on in- 
ternational affairs. One concerns what we mean by 
“peace.” Perhaps it’s because of the grinding proc- 
ess I’ve been through in the search for feasibility, 
but I often get the feeling that many of my col- 
leagues have never thought very hard about what 
they mean by this term. It is the opposite of 
“war,” which we’re all against, and there surely is 
a good feel to it. But do we mean peace in the 
no-war sense? In the no-nuclear-war sense? In 
the complete disarmament sense? In the perma- 
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nent tranquility sense? In the sense of establish- 
ing and observing the rule of international law? 
In the sense of peaceful (competitive) coexistence? 
In the Pax Americana sense? How one answers 
this question will determine what he would include 
under “peace research,” how much effort he will 
put into short-term versus long-term action pro- 
grams and research programs, and so forth. The 
controversy that is now going on between the “arms 
management and control” proponents and the “gen- 
eral and complete disarmament” proponents in part 
reflects differences in what kind of peaceful world 
people have in mind. 

The other caveat concerns our own stereotypes 
and intolerances. Being merely human, psycholo- 
gists are prone to the same cognitive dynamics 
they study in others. In our own striving for a 
simplified, comprehensible world, it is easy for us 
to set up Bogey Men of our own—in the Pentagon, 
in Congress, in the mass media, in the defense in- 
dustries, and so forth. Here are the war mongers, 
here are the evil men who, for selfish and aggres- 
sive motives, are deliberately risking all our lives. 
There probably are a few such people, but I have 
yet to meet them. I have yet to find a person, in 
government, in industry, in the media, in the mili- 
tary or elsewhere, who did not profess to desire 
peace (on his own terms) as ardently as I did (on 
mine). We might differ absolutely on our assump- 
tions and upon our prescriptions, but not on our 
basic motives—to preserve both our lives and our 
way of life. But most importantly (as we should 
realize as psychologists), to impune these men’s 
motives, to accuse them of being immoral and 
callous to the best interest of humanity as a whole, 
is to promptly establish a deep antagonism through 
which it is impossible to exert any positive influ- 
ence. I do not want what I have just said to be 
misinterpreted: I am convinced that there are 
many people in the institutions we are discussing 
who are misguided, who have dangerous miscon- 
ceptions about the nature of the world today and 
the nature of the people who inhabit it, and who 
are following policies that have a high probability 
of eventuating in the destruction of everything we 
hold valuable—but as a social scientist I cannot 
consider them evil and I must consider them modi- 
fiable. 


Action 


By “action” aimed at moving toward a more 
peaceful world I refer to the whole spectrum of en- 
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deavors to change people’s minds, and thereby their 
behaviors, through utilizing what we know (or 
think we know) as psychologists and as intelligent 
citizens. It involves all the skills we have as in- 
dividuals in interpersonal relations, in persuasive 
communication, and in problem solving. It means 
trying to inject psychological insights and skills 
wherever they are relevant—and often the first, 
and most difficult, step is to convince others of their 
relevance. 

One type of action is, frankly, lobbying in the 
best sense. And by “best sense” I mean trying to 
influence decision making in government for altru- 
istic rather than selfish ends. I believe there is a 
difference between lobbying for support of inter- 
American exchange among students and scholars 
and lobbying for higher status and pay for psy- 
chologists in government. Lobbying for increased 
support of research in the behavioral and social 
sciences would be ambiguous, I suppose. The 
Committee on Psychology in National and Inter- 
national Affairs, particularly through the good of- 
fices of its full-time executive secretary, has been 
trying to develop and maintain effective contacts 
with relevant government agencies and activities 
(e.g., the Agency for International Development, 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, the 
Peace Corps, etc.) as well as with members of Con- 
gress. One side of this activity is of necessity edu- 
cational—it is surprising how many nonpsycholo- 
gists, both in government and in the public at 
large, see us only as clinicians interested in and 
competent with personality problems! Another 
side of this activity is predictive—trying to antici- 
pate public issues just over the horizon and pre- 
pare for them. Yet another side of this is a medi- 
ating role—bringing into fruitful contact the pub- 
lic official with a problem and the psychologist with 
maximally relevant skill and experience. 

Another type of action is trying to inject the 
psychologist’s conception of the nature of man into 
the decision making process. Again, being merely 
human, we tend to project our own conception onto 
others, and are often shocked to discover how dif- 
ferent other people’s conceptions may be. Among 
the generally, if not completely, agreed-upon ele- 
ments in the psychological conception of man are: 
the notion that man’s behavior is deterministic in 
terms of both innate and acquired factors and, as 
a kind of correlary, that no individual is inherently 
evil; the notion that differences among individuals 
within nations, races, etc., are typically greater 
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than differences between them; the notion that war 
is not inevitable, although many of its contributing 
elements may be (e.g., aggression, fear, perceptual 
distortion under stress, etc.); the notion that much 
of man’s behavior, particularly as it relates to 
group solidarity and conflict, is learned and hence 
potentially modifiable; the notion that much of 
man’s behavior is determined by irrational rather 
than rational factors; and so forth. One means to 
inject our conception of man into the decision mak- 
ing process is to bring psychologists into more con- 
tinuous contact with people in government; the 
APA Committee has already made arrangements 
for several Congressional Fellowships for psycholo- 
gists, and we hope to have our own program under- 
way soon. 

Yet another type of action is playing the role of 
Devil’s Advocate—questioning assumptions which 
are generally taken for granted. Examples of such 
assumptions would be: that our opponent (whoever 
he may be) is motivated by aggression and hatred 
while we are motivated by insecurity and fear; 
that we must maintain military superiority in or- 
der to be secure; that our nuclear deterrent is 
nothing more than that (it is also a security base 
from which to take limited risks); that credibility 
of our deterrent requires that we present the face 
of implacable hostility to an opponent; that prior 
commitment from both sides via negotiation is a 
prerequisite for tension reducing action by either; 
that we can have unlimited national sovereignty 
and unlimited international security at the same 
time. It is precisely because such assumptions are 
often implicit and largely taken for granted that 
they must be questioned and raised to the level of 
public debate. They create a rigid and narrow 
framework for policy, within which only a small 
number of alternatives seem to be available. 

The activities undertaken by the Committee on 
Psychology in National and International Affairs 
serve to illustrate the variety of actions open to us. 


Research 


Psychologists are as prone to fads as anyone else. 
There are fads in research. There was a period 
when learning theory was astride the white stallion, 
and now it seems to be mathematical models. 
Young people in the field quickly develop a sixth 
sense for what is “paying off” in job offers and 
promotions; a few regional and national meetings 
are sufficient to set a pattern, and such patterns 
are difficult to change over short time periods. Al- 
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though a great deal of research that has been going 
on steadily in social psychology, communications, 
cognitive processes, and many other areas is clearly 
relevant, “peace research,” under that name at 
least, certainly is not prestigeful in our profession. 
However, the pulling power of a research area de- 
pends both upon the stature of the senior people 
who work in it and upon the availability of funds 
for doing it (which are not independent factors, 
incidentally!) and the situation seems to be be- 
coming more favorable. Recent trips to university 
and other research centers all over the country by 
my colleague, Shel Feldman, indicated a rather sur- 
prising density of relevant research, and much of it 
quite explicitly (in the thinking of the investiga- 
tors) directed toward problems in war and peace, 
arms control, disarmament, international tensions, 
and related areas.+ 

Action-oriented research. Some research is de- 
signed to produce dependable information that can 
be transmitted directly into action programs. This 
is particularly characteristic of research oriented 
toward public issues. One illustration is the mono- 
graph on “Psychological Factors in Peace and War” 
—hbeing prepared by Shel Feldman, Joseph de 
Rivera, and myself with support from both the 
National Institute of Mental Health and Earl Os- 
born, President of the Institute for International 
Order. The general purposes are to make avail- 
able to behavioral and social scientists in a readily 
digestible form the existing evidence relating to 
psychological propositions explicitly or implicitly 
made in the literature in this field, the hypotheses 
that need investigation, and the available personnel 
in terms of contributions and interests. Another 
example would be the production of what might be 
called “instant public opinion” on foreign issues 
and assumptions. Under Dee Norton’s general di- 
rection, the Iowa City Consensus on International 
Affairs has been polling its membership on a va- 
riety of issues of the moment (e.g., Proposition 
No. 4: We urge the United States Government to 
take immediate steps to re-establish diplomatic, cul- 
tural, and trade relations with Cuba) and trans- 
mitting the results to various people in government. 
The point is that decisions are often made on the 
basis of assumptions about “public opinion” that 
may well be invalid. If such informed opinion 


1 Papers describing these ongoing research projects can 
be obtained by writing to: Shel Feldman, Institute of Com- 
munications Research, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illi- 
nois. 
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could be collected in synchronized fashion over a 
broad sample of the population, it could have im- 
pressive impact.? 

Yet another illustration is a panel study done by 
Feldman and Fishbein at our Institute of the per- 
formance of a peace candidate in the last election; 
he lost, to be sure, but the action-oriented research 
was designed to find out why. 

Understanding-oriented research. What we usu- 
ally refer to as “pure” or “basic” research is di- 
rected toward increasing our understanding of hu- 
man behavior without any immediate concern for 
social action. What impresses one when he starts 
searching the literature for material relevant to the 
present topic is the fact that—if one forgets the 
particular substantive material—almost everything 
we are investigating has some relevance. A William 
McGuire does ingenious experiments on suscepti- 
bility to, and immunization to, persuasion; the per- 
suasive materials may be counterarguments to un- 
questioned assumptions about the value of brush- 
ing one’s teeth, but they might just as well have 
been counterarguments to the unquestioned as- 
sumptions about national security listed earlier. 
The point is that there is much that we are doing 
already, just because we want to find out more 
about human beings—how they think, how they 
make decisions, and how they behave—that could 
be made directly relevant to the crucial issues of 
our time by a minor shift in materials, in subjects, 
or emphasis. 

Some will argue that it is impossible to be truly 
objective when the topics under investigation are 
policy relevant, are emotion laden, or involve the 
investigator himself. I think this is sheer non- 
sense. As soon as one has become wound up in 


2TI once had the fantasy that there was a huge map of 
the United States on a building near the White House. 
Above the map, a flashing sign announced the “issue of 
the day.’ With each county in each state represented by 
a small panel that would be turned to either black or 
white depending on the responses obtained there, the whole 
map would represent, by shades from white through grey 
to black, “instant public opinion” on the issue as well as 
regional variations. Senators and Congressmen and men in 
various agencies could not help but steal a peek at what 
was happening as they went to and from their offices; the 
mass media obviously would have to carry these displays 
as regularly as they now carry the weather maps; and 
when visiting our Capital, every Mr. and Mrs, Jones from 
Podunk or from Spokane would want to see the display 
and point to their community. Sheer fantasy, but it could 
easily be done. 
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his own theory, his mentor’s theory, or even his 
own previous findings, he is equally liable to sub- 
jective bias. The whole purpose of our training 
in rigorous, objective, and quantitative methods is 
to protect ourselves from such bias, and objective 
methodology will protect us if adhered to. 

Merely by way of illustration, here are some 
areas of understanding-oriented research that I 
think are particularly relevant: the simulation of 
complex human decision making processes, whether 
by computers (e.g., Herbert Simon’s work) or by 
people (e.g., Harold Guetzkow’s internation simu- 
lations); studies on the dynamics of human percep- 
tions or cognitions as they affect choice behaviors 
of all types (e.g., extending and refining the theo- 
ries of Heider, Festinger, and others); research on 
interperson, intergroup, and internation communi- 
cation (e.g., the problem of multiple audiences 
receiving the same message, the problem of infor- 
mation restriction because of the structure and 
function of the mass media); cross-cultural and 
cross-linguistic studies of psycholinguistic and other 
cognitive phenomena, both as a means of quantify- 
ing what might be called “subjective culture” and 
as a means of specifying cultural similarities and 
differences more rigorously. 

The principles and tools developed in the course 
of such understanding-oriented research could be 
transferred rather directly into “applied” research 
that is needed by society. Take for example inter- 
nation simulation (which is not too different from 
the “war games” played by the military) if the 
validity of such simulations can be demonstrated 
and they can be shown to reduce uncertainty in 
policy decisions significantly, one can imagine a 
massive program of such research designed to simu- 
late and thereby anticipate critical decision points 
in the constantly expanding “near future.” Our 
present transportation and communication tech- 
nologies make cross-cultural tests of hypotheses 
and international surveys entirely feasible—we no 
longer need be provincial in the behavioral and so- 
cial sciences. Indeed, many of our hypotheses re- 
quire testing against a cross-cultural and cross- 
linguistic matrix, in order to distinguish that which 
is culturally and linguistically unique from that 
which is common to the human species. Research 
on this scale would require a great deal of money, 
to be sure, but no more than is thrown away every 
time an experimental missile or space vehicle plops 
into the ocean as a failure. 


